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to look forward to. Then came the news. The Hampshire was
mined and sunk off the Orkneys. A lone survivor babbled
an incoherent story before he died. Kitchener was gone for-
ever.
Whatever the General might have thought, others were
looking forward to Allied victory and peace. I interviewed
Sir "Walter Runciman, president of the British board of trade.
Runciman was a member of the cabinet and his optimism
was supposed to reflect a government view. British trade will
come back after the war, he told me. "We must never let
the German helmet rise again in Europe." He believed the
war was a struggle for trade supremacy, for markets.
Gordon Selfridge, the Anglo-American department-store
wizard, told me the war would stimulate trade throughout
the world. He looked forward to renewed trade agreements
with the Germans on a more sane basis* Thus it went at a
time when the most casual observer could see that things
looked bad for the Allies.
Early 1917 found me as United Press manager in France,
I had been ordered to Paris on short notice. William Philip
Simms, former manager there, was with the British armies.
Henry Wood, who succeeded him, had joined the French as
correspondent at Compiegne. I stepped into Wood's place.
With my wife and infant son I had crossed the English Chan-
nel from Southampton to Le Havre in a small ship which
might well have been torpedoed and sunk without great loss
to the Allied cause. It was a decrepit craft which creaked its
way across with two hundred civilian passengers without
convoy and with no protection except friendly darkness.
Human life was cheap. Ships were valuable, and costly ones
were not risked for passenger service on the channel
My office in Paris proved to be a tiny affair with a table,